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SUMMARY 


Greece, like so many other oil importing countries, is still 
suffering from stagflation. Services continue to account for over 
50 percent of GNP, while the secondary sector has risen above 30 
percent and the primary sector has steadied around 15 percent. Even 
though demand was depressed, the faltering net invisibles and an 
increased oil bill pushed the current account deficit up about 8 
percent in 1981. In addition to drawing down reserves, the 
Government borrowed about $1.2 billion in 1981. 


The PASOK Government elected in October 1981, characterizes 1982 as 
an inevitably painful year due to cumulative effects of the 
structural defects of the Greek economy, worldwide recession, and 
high oil prices. First steps toward implementation of a Greek 
socialist program have included an incomes policy aimed at raising 
significantly the wages and salaries of the lowest paid and 
budgeting of government expenditures which are more responsive to 
socio-economic needs. The new tax legislation, which is still 
heavily reliant on direct revenues, along with a new investment bill 
replacing that of the last Government, may prolong the uncertain 
business climate. Analysts generally agree that the economic 
recovery, which the previous Government had anticipated in the 
summer of 1981, has been further postponed. 


U.S. exporting firms may find new opportunities in Greece as 
modernization in all areas of the economy and alignment with EC 
practices takes place. The best prospects for doing business often 
exist where U.S. services, equipment, and technology provide an 
edge, such as in the areas of pollution control and security and 
safety. The U.S. Department of Commerce and the American Embassy in 
Athens can provide details about such prospects as well as 
information on trade events. Despite a stiffening of competition, 
with the EC increasing its share of the Greek import market, the 
United States has continued to maintain its 5-percent share of the 
Greek import market. 


Foreign investment in Greece under Law 2687 of 1953 is 
constitutionally protected. However, the 1982 investment law may be 
less attractive to foreign investors than the 1981 law which it 
replaces. Although Greek policy does not permit foreign controlling 
investment in such areas as petroleum or minerals, oil prospecting 
and development offers special opportunities for use of U.S. 
technology and equipment. Major projects with both initial contract 
possibilities and opportunities for downstream sales include those 
in the areas of transportation, telecommunications, energy, 
agriculture, sewage, education, and hospitals. Furthermore, Athens 
is an even more advantageous location for U.S. businesses seeking 
better access to the EC, the Middle East, and Africa. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


RECESSION FOLLOWS DECADES OF GROWTH 


Greece's recession is generally agreed to be rooted in domestic 
structural weaknesses. The PASOK (Panhellenic Socialist Movement) 
Government of Prime Minister Papandreou stresses that some of the 
more important of these defects include the small size of 
agricultural holdings and industrial units, lack of infrastructure, 
low levels of productive investment, and over-concentration of 
economic activity in the Athens area. Partially as a result of such 
factors which were exacerbated by international economic problems 
including high oil prices, the economy faltered in late 1979. Thus 
ended a period of almost three decades of significant economic 
growth, during which per capita income had risen from less than $300 
to over $4,000. The Government states that "negative trends" took 
hold between 1978 and 1981 as GNP growth decreased each year, 
inflation increased to around 25 percent or over twice the EC 
average, the current account deficit doubled to 6.5 percent of GNP, 
and the public sector deficit increased to 17 percent of GNP. 


SERVICES REMAIN DOMINANT SECTOR 


The services sector has traditionally played the greatest role in 
Greek economic activity, accounting for more than half of GNP. 
Transportation and tourism retain their important positions. Public 
administration expenditures have buoyed up the economy while weak 
demand, reflected in a drop in retail sales volume, has affected 
commercial and banking activities. Secondary sector production 
(mining, manufacturing, utilities, and construction), which accounts 
for more than 30 percent of GNP, declined in 1981. Construction, 
suffering a prolonged slump, did not respond to the previous 
Government's credit easing or earthquake rebuilding programs. 
Manufacturing, which had virtually no increase in 1980, decreased 
1.6 percent in 1981. Varying degrees of difficulties exist in major 
areas including textiles, food processing, paper, wood and 
furniture, and mining. The primary sector (96 percent agriculture, 
2 percent each forestry and fishing), which accounts for about 15 
percent of GNP, declined 1 percent in 1981. 


BALANCE-OF -PAYMENTS PROBLEMS PERSIST 


The 1981 balance of payments illustrated once more the problem of a 
chronic trade deficit which is only partially covered by an 
invisibles surplus. Fuel, representing 32 percent of the total, 
accounted fully for the 4.8-percent increase in total imports. The 
16-percent increase on a relatively small base of exports was below 
expectations, the increase excluding refined petroleum products 





being only 3.4 percent. There was a further drop in the increase of 
invisible receipts in 1981 with only tourism rising, shipping 
remittances flat, and emigrant and worker remittances down. The 
shipping industry, particularly hard hit by worldwide recession and 
rising costs, has a significant number of idle vessels. Net 
revenues from the EC provided a bonus of $148 million in 1981 and 
are projected at well over $700 million in 1982. Private capital 
inflows in 1981 were affected by high interest rates in the 
international money markets, stagflation, and drachma depreciation, 
necessitating official borrowing of about $1.2 billion and a draw 
down of reserves. Reserves decreased well below the $1 billion 
level, although valuation of Greece's gold at market prices rather 
than the conventional notational 35 SDR's per ounce would indicate 
coverage of a couple of months imports. 


DRACHMA DEPRECIATES 


Greek inflation, which has been running roughly twice the EC 
average, exerts significant pressure on the drachma. Following 3 
years of relative drachma-dollar stability at a parity of about 
37-to-1, the drachma started slipping during the second half of 
1979. After a May 1980 Government announcement of a stabilization 
policy, the drachma fluctuated only slightly around the rate of 
43-to-1 until mid-October 1980. Subsequently, the drachma generally 
followed the European currencies, reaching a weak point in 
mid-August 1981 with a rate of about 63-to-1. Strengthening of the 
dollar against the European currencies took the drachma above the 
60-to-1 rate again in February 1982. The value of the drachma 
depreciated 17.6 percent in terms of the dollar during the 12 months 
prior to April 6, 1982. Since the end of 1980, an interbank foreign 
exchange market has been operating in Athens, and the drachma has 
been quoted on the Paris foreign exchange. The Government has 
stated that proposals for further liberalization of foreign currency 
restrictions are premature. 


PUBLIC SECTOR BORROWING REQUIREMENT (PSBR) GROWS 


Public sector expenditures have increased to the point where they 
now represent over 50 percent of total economic activity. Such a 
high percentage is not unique in today's world of recession, 
increased defense requirements, and socio-economic goals. However, 
relatively low revenues, a thin domestic capital market, and the 
vulnerable nature of the drachma translate the large PSBR into 
onerous levels of foreign debt. Greece should have no difficulty 
borrowing in 1982 the more than $1.5 billion needed, but 
international bankers are beginning to consider limitations on their 
exposure in Greece and are seeking margins which allow greater 
profit. The country's credit rating still attracts wide 
participation in loans as evidenced by the preliminary agreement in 
March, 1982 by 18 banks for an unusually large loan of $540 
million. Individual public enterprises are continuing to negotiate 
separate credits. 





GOVERNMENT CALLS FOR SOCIALIST CURE 





Swept into office on a slogan of "change," Prime Minister Papandreou 
emphasizes the importance of modernization, democratization, and 
socialism in correcting the structural defects of the economy. From 
an ideological standpoint, he claims that he identifies most closely 
with the left wing of the Italian Socialist Party. However, he 
repeatedly stresses that the uniqueness of Greece's problems 
requires a unique socialism. Claiming that he inherited a bankrupt 
state, he has warned consistently that 1982 will be a difficult year 
economically, but one which he hopes to make as painless as 
possible. He also characterizes 1982 as a year of transition from 
economic crisis to a stability which will set the stage for a 5-year 
(1983-87) program for economic development and restructuring of the 
Greek economy. The 5-year program is to be unveiled in late 1982. 
Meanwhile, the Government's first steps toward a Greek style 
socialist solution include the 1982 incomes policy, budget, changes 
in taxation, and investment legislation. 


VES TOWARD REDISTRIBUTION 
The Government's 1982 incomes policy provides a one-shot increase of 
about 35 percent to tl low paid, partial indexation of wages to 
inflation (up to 100 percent for the lower), and increased 
allowances and other benefits. This policy is to be one step in the 
direction of "closing the gap" between rich and poor. Following 
translation into new wage and salary scales for government 
employees, the incomes policy has provided the guidelines for all 
other labor settlements. The aspects applicable to minimum salaries 
and wages became mandatory through arbitration court decision. 

Other aspects of the 1982 incomes policy will probably be sustained 
whenever wage disputes are taken to arbitration. Negotiated 
settlements may well exceed the guidelines at the upper ends of the 
scale, leading to a tendency to increase the entire scale rather 
than decrease the difference. Although unemployment is still quoted 
at rates significantly lower than those of other EC countries, the 
Government has stated that there is a problem of increasing 
unemployment, particularly among the youth, as well as significant 
difficulties related to persistence of concealed unemployment in the 
predominantly small commercial and manufacturing units and 
underemployment in the agricultural sector. 





GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES TILT TOWARD SOCIAL GOALS 


The Government's budget is designed "to check the downhill slide and 
to lay the foundations for economic recovery under conditions of 
social justice." Expenditures are to be about 34 percent higher 
than those of 1981 with significant increases projected for funds to 
local authorities, social services, transportation, culture and 
science, education and religion, and national defense. For the 
first time, the Government presented a "State General Budget" which 





combined the regular investment budgets with the deficits of the 
consumer goods and other special accounts and agricultural (FEOGA) 
funds. The budget presentation also contained figures on public 
enterprises so that the total package gives an overview of public 
sector expenditures and deficits projected for 1982. In 1981, the 
budget deficit had turned out to be twice the original projection. 
The deficit now projected for 1982, which would be 5.5 percent below 
the 1981 record high, is based on an assumption of a 56-percent 
increase in revenues, of which almost 60 percent would come from 
indirect taxes and only about 25 percent from direct taxes. 


REVENUES RELY HEAVILY ON INDIRECT TAXE 

The Government's tax legislation, passed in early April, 1982, 
provides for increases in both direct and indirect taxes. The most 
important changes in indirect taxes include: an increase of 
generally 50 percent in the stamp tax, an increase ranging from 6.7 
to 50 percent in the turnover tax on non basic items; imposition of 
a 4-percent turnover tax on tobacco products, imposition of a 
100-percent increase in the tax on lubricants, a large increase in 
the tax on malt, high increases in the consumption taxes on alcohol 
and alcoholic beverages, an increase in the consumption tax from 25 
to 30 percent on radios, tape recorders and high fidelity equipment, 
and imposition of a 25-percent consumption tax on video and 10 
percent on color televisions. The most important increases in 
direct taxes include: imposition of an 8-percent tax on non 
agricultural land and a 20-percent tax on buildings on the net 
increase in value as defined by an obligatory revaluation of 
corporation assets; an increase of 5 percent in corporation taxes on 
distributed and undistributed profits making the new tax rates 43-52 
percent and 45 percent respectively, and introduction of a real 
property tax for property exceeding 25 and 30 billion drachmas owned 
by individuals and legal entities respectively. The taxation 
legislation includes a number of tax measures, e.g. increase in tax 
credits and indexation of the tax scale, designed to help the lower 
income earners. 


INVESTMENT LEGISLATION OFFERS INCENTIVES 





Prime Minister Papandreou stresses the importance of the private 
sector in Greece's economy and welcomes foreign as well as domestic 
private productive investment which contributes to Greece's economic 
development. New investment legislation--replacing Law 1116 of 1981 
as well as revising certain provisions of Law 4171 of 1961, Law 89 
of 1967, and Law 378 of 1968--contains incentives keyed to the 
expected effect of investments on economic decentralization and 
regional development objectives, creation of new jobs, utilization 
of indigenous resources, foreign exchange benefits to accrue as a 
result of export promotion and import substitution, technological 
advancement and modernization, increase in productivity and 
competitiveness, manpower training and specialization, environmental 
protection, and improvement of local living standards. The 
incentives include Government grants for part of the investment, 
authorization of depreciation above usual rates and deductions of 
investment expenditures from net profits for tax purposes, and 
subsidization of interest rates. 





GOVERNMENT REDUCES OIL RESERVES 


The new Government's petroleum policy appears to endorse, to a large 
extent, the previous Government's procurement and stockpiling plans 
calling for a reduction of Greece's large strategic reserves to the 
90-day IEA requirement, diversification of crude oil suppiy sources 
over different geographical locations, easing dependence on a single 
major crude oil supplier (Saudi Arabia), signing of 
intergovernmental crude supply agreements, and resorting to spot 
market purchases to take advantage of attractive oil supply offers 
in cases of supply gaps. In negotiating intergovernmental 
agreements to meet crude oil requirements for 1982, the Government 
tried, with small success, to link crude oil purchases with Greek 
exports. Although Greece, as an EC member, has to align -its 
petroleum policy with that of other EC countries by 1986, the 
domestic petroleum market liberalization process, which made a weak 
start under the previous Government, has been suspended by the PASOK 
Government which decided that the domestic petroleum products market 
will not be opened to private sector competition in 1982. 


GREECE REQUESTS SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS WITHIN THE EC 


Stressing the negative effects of Greece's accession to the EC and 
the importance of harmonizing the requirements and benefits of EC 
membership with Greece's 5-year plan, Prime Minister Papandreou has 
requested that additional special arrangements be made for Greece as 
a new member of the EC. The issue involves, among other things, 
payments related to agricultural marketing and development, 
subsidization and protection of Greek industrial production, and 
additional funding for infrastructure. There is general agreement 
that a merger of the smaller, more traditional Greek economy into 
the larger, more modern, freer trading EC area calls for changes 
pervading all aspects of the economy. Some of these changes were 
phased in during the 18 years of association from 1962-80 and the 
present period of transition allows continued staged alignment to EC 
rules and practices. However, year-to-year changes are not always 
easily absorbed. Remaining tariffs and quotas between the EC and 
Greece are still being eliminated, and Greece is to implement the 
Common Customs Tariff and quotas consistent with EC policy for third 
country products. Capital is to move freely between Greece and the 
other nine EC members beginning in 1986. Clearly on the plus side, 
according to Government projections, net payments from the EC to 
Greece are to increase to over $700 million in 1982, up from $148 
million in 1981. Such an amount could be a significant help in 
terms of balance-of-payments problems. 


RECOVERY POSTPONED 


Greece, like all too many other countries, is beset with economic 
ills which seem increasingly intractable and certainly not amenable 
to quick cures. Most pundits call for little or no growth in 1982. 
Although the services sector may well increase due to rising 
government expenditures, the secondary sector will be dragged down 





by weak manufacturing and depressed construction activity, and any 
changes in the primary sector are likely to be insignificant. 
Inflation is expected to exceed 20 percent, and the problems of 
lagging productive investment and public sector and 
balance-of-payments problems will probably continue. The latter may 
be eased by continuing constraint of imports due to new and 
increased taxes, low demand, a lower 011 bill, and higher net 
inflows from the EC. An upturn in the world economy might stimulate 
exports, although low productivity still hampers Greek 
competitiveness. Likewise, recovery outside Greece could be helpful 
in stimulating tourism, shipping, and even workers' remittances--the 
three big foreign exchange earners for Greece. A lowering of 
interest rates could ease Greece's debt service problem. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


GREECE OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES AS WELL AS CHALLENGES TO U.S. EXPORTERS 


Although Greece is a relatively small market, with a population of 
less than 10 million, American firms should not ignore the potential 
for new or increased exports. Despite the fact that EC exporters 
enjoy the advantages of lower shipping costs and reduced tariffs, 
American suppliers willing to make persistent and aggressive 
marketing efforts in Greece will continue to find a preference for 
American goods and American technology in many product categories. 
Furthermore, Greece's need to modernize its industrial base in order 
to face the stiff competition within the unified EC market may force 
it to import high-technology goods and consulting services in which 
U.S. firms have a distinct edge. Certainly the Government's 
ambitious plans for development of its transportation, energy, 
telecommunications, and metals/minerals sectors offer major 
opportunities for U.S. firms, discussed in more detail below. 
However, doing business in Greece is not a simple, straightforward 
matter, and lack of familiarity with the labyrinth of government 
regulations can lead to frustrating delays in licensing approvals or 
customs clearances. It is, therefore, usually preferable to enter 
the Greek market through either an agent or distributorship 
relationship. (Assistance in locating an appropriate agent or 
distributor can be obtained by contacting the nearest Commerce 
Department District Office or in Athens at the Embassy's Commercial 
Section.) 


COMPETITION FOR THE GREEK MARKET STIFFENS 


The EC, Greece's largest supplier, has accounted for over 40 percent 
of Greek imports during the last 5-years. In 1981, the first year 
of Greece's membership in the EC, it increased its share to over 50 
percent. At the same time, about 20 percent of the Greek import 
market has been captured by the Middle East and Africa, and over 5 
percent each by Japan and Eastern Europe. At the same time, the 
U.S. share, which had peaked at 8.4 percent in 1976, declined to 6.7 





percent in 1978, 5.7 percent in 1979, 5.4 percent in 1980, and 5.3 
percent during the first 11 months of 1981. In value terms, U.S. 
exports to Greece increased from $411.8 million in 1976 to $480.2 
million in 1980 but declined to $403.3 million during the first 11 
months of 1981. During the 1977-79 period, food products and live 
animals accounted for about one-third of U.S. exports to Greece, 
with corn the most significant commodity. (Corn imports are now 
declining due to an increase in Greek corn production.) Machinery 
and transport equipment, which dominated U.S. exports to Greece 
during the 1967-76 decade, declined to about a 22-or 23-percent 
share during the period 1977-80 but recovered to a 28 percent share 
during the first 11 months of 1981 as a result of greater Government 
investment outlays. The foregoing is based on National Statistical 
Service data, which may understate U.S. exports to Greece by several 
hundred million dollars and the U.S. share of the Greek impcrt 
market by several percentage points as a result of their commodity 
coverage (which excludes military ware), timing, and valuation bases. 


GOOD PROSPECTS STILL EXIST 


Despite the prevailing uncertainty in the market and lack of 
investment activity stemming from the new Government taxation 
measures and a revised draft law on investment incentives, good 
Opportunities exist for increased sales of pollution control 
equipment, security and safety equipment, food processing and 
packaging equipment; telecommunications equipment; computers, 
peripherals, and software; medical instruments and equipment; 
analytical and scientific instruments; electronic components; and 
business equipment. (Relevant details are available from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce Greek Desk Officer, Ann Corro (tel: 
202-377-3945), and the Commercial Section of the American Embassy in 
Athens.) 


TRADE EVENTS PROVIDE CATALYST FOR SALES 





Detailed information may be obtained from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Greek Desk Officer, Ann Corro (tel: 202-337-3945) or the 
Commercial Section of the American Embassy in Athens regarding the 
following trade promotion events, which could be an effective way of 
introducing U.S. products, contacting potential end-users, and 
appointing distributors: 


Metalworking (Trade Mission) May 
1982 
- also Yugoslavia and Israel 


U.S. Pavilion in Thessaloniki September 
1982 
International Trade Fair 


Index '83 - (Catalog Show on November 
1982 





Industrial Controls) 


Computer Systems (Trade Mission and Seminar) December 
1982 
- Also Spain, Switzerland and Israel 


U.S. Pavilion in Thessaloniki September 
1983 
International Trade Fair 


INVESTMENT PICTURE REMAINS MURKY 


Foreign investment approved under Law 2687 of 1953 is 
constitutionally protected. The plethora of subsequent investment 
legislation resulted in conflicting and overlapping provisions and 
bureaucratic procedures, reflecting the frequent changes in Greek 
investment policies. The ensuing confusion, along with stagflation 
and international political instability, had an unfavorable effect 
on both domestic and foreign investment including a precipitous 
decline in the 1970's. Greek policy does not permit foreign 
controlling investment in such areas as petroleum or minerals. The 
United States appears to have maintained the largest share of 
foreign investment in Greece, with an amount approaching $350 
million out of a total of perhaps $1.4 billion. Large U.S. 
investments have not, however, been common since the 1960's. It is 
not yet clear whether U.S. investment will enjoy the same privileges 
for repatriation of capital and profits as investment from EC 
countries. Replacement of law 1116/81 with a new law on regional 
development incentives, revision of regulations governing 
establishment and operation of Law 89/67 and 378/68 companies, and a 
new tax law providing for compulsory revaluation and taxation of 
fixed assets, higher taxes on undistributed profits and a new tax on 
real property have added to the uncertainty prevailing in both the 
foreign and domestic investment sectors. 


OIL PROSPECTING AND DEVELOPMENT CONTINUES 


U.S. firms are particularly competitive in any Greek oil prospecting 
and development projects. The following development may therefore 
be of particular significance. The Prinos project is now operating 
at maximum production capacity levels (25,000 barreis per day) and 
will supply the domestic market with 1.1 million tons of crude in 
1982. The North Aegean Petroleum Co. (NAPCO), operators of the 
project, conducted in January 1982 seismic exploration west and east 
of Thassos within the area of the Denison concession. The Italian 
AGIP has started seismic research offshore in the Ionian Sea. The 
drilling ship Dan Baron is presently conducting an offshore drilling 
in the Katakolou area for the Public Petroleum Company's (DEP) 
account. The American firm Western Geophysical Co. which has 
recently won a $3.5 million DEP contract was to start by mid-April a 





3-month program of geophysical exploration offshore Zante, north 
west of Corfu, Kythira, south of Crete, and in the Thermaika Gulf. 
The Government's policy on oil prospecting and development is aimed 
at safeguarding more effectively Greek sovereign rights to the 
country's energy resources and easing the existing heavy dependence 
on foreign technology and expertise in the exploration and 
development of such resources. 


MAJOR PROJECTS REQUIRE TECHNOLOGY AND EQUIPMENT 





Even when they are still in the drawing board stage, major projects, 
especially those related to infrastructure, provide varied 
opportunities including a number of downstream possibilities. 
Following the 1981 elections, the new Government undertook a review 
o* signed and proposed contracts for state projects. A more 
comprehensive update on the status of those which follow may be 
obtained from the U.S. Department of Commerce Greek Desk Officer, 
Ann Corro (tel: 202-377-3945), or the Commercial Section of the 
American Embassy in Athens. 


TRANSPORTATION PROJECTS: An international airport for Athens is to 
be constructed by 1987 at Spata, 23 kilometers from the center of 
Athens, at an estimated cost of $800 million. The project is at the 
stage of land preparation. An Athens subway line running 10 
kilometers is under consideration. Modernization and 


electrification of the railways network, costing $450 million is to 








be completed by 1990. Tenders are being invited for signalling and 
equipment supply contracts. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS PROJECTS: The modernization of Greece's 
air-traffic control system by the Hellenic Civil Aviation Authority 
is expected to cost about $70 million, with assistance of about $16 
million from the European Investment Bank. Hellenic 
Telecommunications Organization (OTE) projects include one or two 
maritime satellite (INMARSAT) earth stations; a European satellite 
communications station; pulse code modulation (PCM) systems; an 
automatic land-mobile telephone service; a conventional 
ship-to-shore communications system; an electronic pair gain system, 
a fiber optics system; and radio links and carrier systems. An Army 
mobile communications system, part of NATO infrastructure, expected 
to cost $35 million, will be open to bids from properly certified 
firms. Other NATO infrastructure projects open to properly 
certified firms include the expansion of underground facilities in 
the Athens area. 











ENERGY PROJECTS: Power development projects call for tendering 
contracts for the supply of three Tignite-burning units of 300 
megawatts each and a dozen hydroelectric power units totalling 1300 
megawatts. 








METALS AND MINERALS PROJECTS: Aluminum de Grece, S.A. plans to 
increase its production to 600,000 tons per year by 1984. An 
asbestos mine and fiber plant complex is to begin production in 1982 
and has reported its first export contract. A _high carbon 
ferrochromium plant, under construction at Volos as a Danish-Greek 
joint venture, is to have a 30,000 tons per year capacity. A 
lead-zinc smelter project proposal has attracted the interest of the 
Traqi Government. A stainless steel industry project, which has 
received preliminary government approval, is to be managed by 
Hellenic Industrial and Mining Investment Company (HIMIC) and to 
produce 60,000 tons per year from indigenous ferrochromium and 


ferronickel. Construction will take at least 3-years. 


PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL PROJECTS: A petrochemical complex is being 
planned to include a $40 million low density polyethylene unit and 
an $88 million high-density polyethylene unit. Imperial Chemical 
Industries (UK) and Union Carbide (US) will build the two units. 
The project's second stage requires the construction of a $400 
million, 240,000 tons per year steam cracker unit for ethylene 
production. International tenders for consulting and management 
contracts are expected to be issued in September, 1982. A decision 
on the location of the complex is expected shortly. An ammonia 
plant is to be completed by the Phosphoric Fertilizer Industry S.A., 
at nea Karvali, by mid-1984. This $35 million plant will run on 
natural gas from the North Aegean Petroleum Company. 





AGRICULTURE AND SEWAGE PROJECTS: The World Bank has pledged funds 
to help finance several agricultural projects: $30 million for the 
Nestos-Yannitsa irrigation project, $40 million for the East Vermion 
irrigation project, $36 million for sewage works in Thessaloniki and 
Volos, $30 million for vegetable production and marketing and $25 
million for forestry development in Western Greece. Other 
agricultural projects will be financed by the World Bank as part of 
the Evros Regional Development Project. The European Investment 
Bank is also providing $42 million for irrigation networks in 
Macedonia and Epirus and $48 million for sewage networks in Jannina, 
Larissa, Kastoria, and Ptolemais. 


EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS: Loan agreements totalling $142.3 million have 
been signed with the World Bank for four educational projects, 
aiming primarily at promoting technical education and vocational 
training. 





HOSPITALS: Plans for new hospitals include a 1,450-bed university 


hospital which would consolidate four existing university hospitals 
in Athens. 





ATHENS EMERGES AS AN EVEN MORE ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION FOR FIRMS 


Athens offers obvious advantages to firms wanting an office location 
with good telecommunications, air transportation, and postal links, 
as well as proximity to Europe, the Middle East, and Africa. Better 
access to the EC market, including lower tariffs and non tariff 
barriers, was assured through Greece's EC membership beginning 
January 1, 1981. Lebanon's political instability further enhanced 
Athen's position as a gateway to the Middle East and Africa, a 
natural development aided by Greece's traditionally close cultural 
and commercial ties with those areas. In addition, the Government 
grants incentives to foreign enterprises established in Greece 
conducting business outside the country by exempting them from 
significant customs duty, corporate tax, and other liabilities. 
There are now about 160 U.S. firms operating regional offices in 
Athens under Law 89, as well as another 240 or so commercial firms 
of other nations, which focus their marketing efforts on the 
lucrative and fast-growing Middle East/North Africa market. (U.S. 
exports to this region reached $20 billion in 1981.) American firms 
interested in establishing such an office may seek additional 
information from the Commerce Department's International Trade 
Administration, Office of Near East or the Director of the Regional 
Trade Development Office located in the American Embassy in Athens. 








A YEAR’S WORTH 


WORLDWIDE 
BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES ... 
FREE! 


Here's acalendar of U.S. trad? promotion events to be 
held abroad during the upcoming months. It’s yours free 
for the asking. You'll find out about exhibitions, trade 
missions, and seminars featuring specific U.S. products 
and services, where they're being held, and whom to 
contact for more information. Whether your products are 
agricultural machinery or textiles manufacturing 
equipment, energy systems or computers, we've gotan 
exhibition custom tailored to your export needs—and 
designed to introduce your products to ready and eager 
buyers overseas. 


Send for your free copy of the Overseas Export 
Promotion Calendar today. Your world markets are 
waiting. 
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MAIL TO: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 
Office of Export Marketing Assistance 
Export Communications Section, Rm. 4009 
Washington, DC 20230 


Yes! Please send me my free copy of the Overseas Export Promotion Calendar. 


Name Title 
Company 
Address 


City 





